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HISTORY  OF  THE 

LIBBY  PRISON  LIFE 

OF  CAPTAIN  PHILIP  WELSHIMER 

Leaders  and  Comrades,  at  the  request  of  Neoga 
Post,  No.  202,  I  appear  before  you  to-night  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  you  a  short  history  of  my  life  while  a  pris- 
oner of  war  incarcerated  in  some  of  the  rebel  hells  of  the 
South  during  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1861. 

Wars  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  been  permitted 
by  that  Ever  Ruling  Providence,  whose  ways  are  past  find- 
ing out,  and  who  has  never  as  yet  revealed  to  man  just 
why,  with  all  their  terrible  sacrifices  of  blood,  treasure, 
tears,  sorrows  and  woe.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  VN^ars 
have  seldom  ever  been  permitted  without  some  good  re- 
sults; in  ours  the  good  results  are  visible  in  many  ways. 
Gen.  Grant  said  at  his  reception  in  Chicago  after  his  tour 
around  the  world,  that  he  had  visited  no  country  upon  the 
globe  wherein  he  had  not  found  men  who  had  been  soldiers 
in  our  great  Rebellion.  Scattered  as  they  are  throughout 
the  world,  they  are  carrying  with  them  our  Christianity 
and  our  civilization,  thereby  scattering  the  seeds  of  repub- 
licanism and  democracy.  We  see  it  also  in  this,  a  race  of 
four  millions  of  people,  bound  in  chains  of  slavery  for  over 
two  hundred  years,  sold  from  the  auction  block  as  goods 
and  chattels,  no  family  ties  heeded  or  cared  for  by  us,  their 
superiors  by  circumstances,  not  by  nature,  made  free  and 
independent  by  that  war.  And  yet  another  good  result  of 
our  war  is  this,  —  some  of  you  younger  comrades  will  yet  live 
to  see  it,  —the  South,  beautiful  by  nature,  where  grow  the 
magnolias  and  the  mistletoe,  will  bloom  and  blossom  as  the 
rose,  where  once  the  accursed  institution  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  contending  armies  made  her  fields  a  desolate  waste. 

These  scenes  and  times,  such  as  no  pen  has  been  able 


to  describe  or  pencil  to  portray,  my  comrades,  you  and  I 
v/ere  permitted  to  live  and  see,  each  acting  his  part  as  best 
he  could;  and  now  as  time  is  closing  in  and  around  each  of 
us,  I  deem  it  proper,  that  as  far  as  possible,  each  individual 
soldier  should  blaze  in  some  way  the  path  he  followed  dur- 
ing this  great  conflict,  so  that  all  who  come  after  may 
know  what  he  did  to  make  them  a  free  and  independent 
people. 

My  intention  is  not  to  claim  undue  credit  for  the  men, 
who  from  pure  principle  responded  to  the  call  of  their 
country,  but  it  is  more  particularly  to  enable  men  and 
women  to  better  comprehend  the  arduous  duties,  the  care, 
suffering  and  sacrifice  in  those  days  of  national  travail,  and 
to  enable  them  to  realize  how  much  the  country  is  indebted 
to  them,  who  in  the  splendor  of  their  youth  and  manhood 
v/ere  v/recked  physically  by  disease  and  wounds.  In  the 
political  strife  for  places  the  man  whose  physical  condition 
has  been  so  wrecked,  is  often  pushed  aside  from  positions 
under  the  government  in  which  he  could  faithfully  perform 
the  duties  and  earn  sufficient  to  make  his  declining  years 
less  a  struggle  for  existence,  to  miake  room  for  those  more 
active  politically  in  ward,  county  and  state,  and  if  I,  in  the 
least,  can  assist  in  creating  a  sympathy  to  help  make  happy 
the  declining  years  of  one  of  the  nation's  defenders,  my 
mission  will  be  fulfilled  and  I  content. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CHICAMAUGA. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1863,  the  army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, commanded  by  General  Rosecrans,  broke  camp 
near  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  and  took  up  the  line  of  march 
southward;  the  Confederate  army,  under  General  Bragg, 
confronting  his  forces.  By  the  19th  day  of  September, 
after  continuous  fighting,  marching  and  flanking  over  riv- 
ers and  mountains,  the  two  armies  came  together  in  deadly 
conflict  on  or  near  the  "River  of  Death,''  known  and  called 
by  us  Chicamauga,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  southeast  of 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  Of  this  battle  I  will  say  but  little 
more  than  this,  that  it  was  the  most  terrific  battle  I  ever  wit- 


nessed.  All  of  our  forces  and  most  of  the  Rebel  army 
were  engaged  at  the  same  time.  Our  corps,  the  20th  army 
corps  under^en^^^^Clollan,  on  the  18th  day  of  September 
lay  in  the  Will's  Valley,  on  the  right  of  the  army  about 
forty  miles,  when  orders  were  received  by  us  to  join  the 
main  army  with  all  haste.  We  were  at  some  distance  from 
its  center  and  near  Chattanooga,  and  from  Friday  noon 
until  one  P.  M.  Saturday  we  marched  continuously.  Hear- 
ing the  constant  boom  of  the  artillery  we  hastened  our 
steps  as  fast  as  we  could  over  that  rough  and  mountainous 
country  during  these  twenty-four  long  weary  hours. 
When  within  about  three  miles  of  the  battle-field  we  were 
ordered  to  double  quick  to  the  line  of  battle,  where  our 
troops,  then  engaged,  were  seriously  pressed,  and  in  that 
manner  we  entered  the  fight  at  once.  W e  remained  at  the 
front  until  dusk  when  we  were  relieved  and  fell  back  about 
half  a  mile,  leaving  our  killed  and  wounded  on  the  ground- 
some  of  my  men  had  also  been  captured.  We  lay  upon  our 
arms  that  night.  My  first  Lieutenant,  Austin  Blake,  and  I 
spread  our  blankets  on  the  ground  and  lay  down.  Being 
too  exhausted  to  talk  we  soon  fell  asleep  and  I  only  awoke 
a  short  time  before  the  break  of  day  that  Sunday  morning 
by  the  touch  of  our  Sergeant  Major,  who  told  me  orders 
were  to  arouse  my  men,  have  them  make  some  coffee,  and 
eat  their  breakfast  as  soon  as  possible  and  fall  in  ready  to 
move.  I  immediately  awakened  the  sergeants  and  the 
"coloneF'  of  our  company,  an  American  citizen  of  African 
descent,  whom  I  had  as  cook.  Breakfast  consisted  of  cof- 
fee, pork  and  hardtack  and  was  soon  announced.  This  was 
the  last  meal  before  my  capture,  and  can  say,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  best  meal  I  was  to  have  for  seventeen  long 
months. 

THE  CAPTURE. 

Now,  I  never  was  superstitous,  but  that  morning,  while 
I  was  eating  that  meal,  I  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
I  would  that  day  be  either  wounded  or  killed  and  so  informed 
the  Lieutenant  and  the  cook.    I  told  the  Lieutenant  as 
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soon  as  the  battle  was  over  to  write  home  to  my  family,  if 
he  escaped,  and  to  the  cook  I  said  '  'keep  track  of  us, know- 
ing full  well  that  he  would  keep  at  a  safe  distance  in  the 
rear,  and  "if  I  fell  to  reach  me  if  possible/'  All  of  which 
he  promised  to  do,  and  I  presume  he  kept  his  promise,  but 
he  kept  so  far  in  the  rear  that  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  him  since.  V/hether  he  was  killed  or  escaped  I  never 
knew.  He  took  the  north  star  for  his  guide  and  I  went 
south. 

I  had  no  more  thought  that  morning  of  being  captured 
than  I  have  at  this  moment.  But  scarcely  had  this  conver- 
sation at  breakfast  ended  before  the  order  came  down  the 
line,  '  'fall  in,  right  dress,  left  face,  by  the  left  flank,  for- 
ward march, and  away  Vv^^e  went  one  or  two  miles  to  the 
left,  then  ''halt,  front,  forward  march,''  and  right  on  to  the 
line  of  battle,  and  into  the  fight.  How  long  we  remained 
in  the  fight  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  thought  it  was  a  long 
time,  but  perhaps  it  was  only  a  short  time  until  we  were 
completely  flanked  on  our  right  and  left,  caused  by  a  blun- 
der of  some  one.  The  Colonel  of  the  regiment  was  killed 
and  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  refused  to  order  us  back,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  death,  certain  and  imme- 
diate, or  surrender.  The  latter  course  most  of  the  regi- 
m.ent  with  the  Lietenant  Colonel  took.  The  first  salute  or 
salutation  I  had  from  the  "Rebs"  was  "throw  down  that 

sword  you  d  d  Yankee  you."    With  this  command  and 

with  more  than  twenty  muskets  pointed  at  my  breast,  with- 
in ten  or  twenty  feet  of  me,  I  dropped  that  sword  I  prized 
so  highly  and  had  carried  through  other  engagements.  I  was 
hustled  through  their  lines  four  ranks  deep,  a  prisoner  of 
war.  A  young  Lieutenant  from  the  state  of  Alabama  took 
me  in  charge  and  started  for  the  rear.  We  had  gone  but 
a  short  distance  (the  balls  from  our  second  line  were  fall- 
ing as  thick  as  hail  around  us)  when  a  Rebel  General  rode 
up  to  me,  who  the  Lieutenant  said  was  Gen.  Hindman,  and 
inquired  of  me  whether  Burnside  had  joined  us.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  know,  which  v/as  true,  so  he  rode  on  to  the  front, 
and  we  again  started  for  the  rear. 


I  had  on  my  finger  at  that  time  a  Masonic  gold  ring, 
which  the  Lieutenant  perhaps  had  noticed  while  I  was 
talking  to  the  General,  and  before  we  had  made  a  dozen 
steps  he  asked  me  what  that  was  I  had  on  my  finger.  I  told 
him,  he  looked  at  me,  and  I  at  him,  and  for  a  moment  nei- 
ther of  us  spoke  a  word.  He  broke  the  silence  by  saying 
*  1  wish  I  had  something  to  eat  in  my  haversack  for  I  pre- 
sume you  are  hungry  as  well  as  I,  but  I  have  nothing,''  at 
the  same  time  shaking  his  canteen,  '  'but  I  have  about  one 
drink  of  whiskey  here,  will  you?''  ''Certainly  I  will,"  and 
we  both  drank  from  the  same  canteen.  We  then  passed  to 
the  rear  one  or  two  miles,  where  their  Provost  Marshal  was. 
Here  I  was  corralled  with  two  or  three  thousand  of  our 
officers  and  men  who  had  been  captured.  We  were  kept 
here  until  night,  and  were,  I  know,  the  bluest  set  of  men  I 
ever  saw.  Oh,  how  my  heart  sank  within  me  that  terrible 
afternoon  as  I  saw  them  bringing  in  our  artillery  by  bat- 
teries and  our  horses  and  our  men.  By  the  receding  boom 
of  the  cannon  we  knew  they  were  constantly  driving  our 
forces,  to  say  nothing  of  their  continual  boast  that  they 
would  soon  have  our  whole  army  here  or  that  it  was  already 
in  Chattanooga.  Imagine,  my  comrades,  for  one  moment, 
how  a  man  would  feel  under  such  circumstances. 

I  remember  but  one  incident  that  afternoon  that  relieved 
my  depressed  spirits,  and  that  was  when  the  ambulance 
came  by  bearing  Gen.  Hood  from  the  field  with  a  shattered 
leg.  Near  sun-set  they  ordered  us  to  fall  in  and  they 
marched  us  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they 
again  corralled  us  in  an  open  field.  I  sank  upon  the  bare 
ground,  for  I  had  nothing  with  me  but  the  clothing  I  had 
on.  Here  we  remained  until  seven  or  eight  o'clock  that 
morning,  when  we  were  again  ordered  to  fall  in  and  they 
marched  us  until  one  or  two  o'clock  that  afternoon  to  Tun- 
nel Hill,  a  small  railroad  town,  where  we  were  halted,  and 
they  issued  us  the  first  Confederate  rations  I  had  ever  seen, 
consisting  of  hardtack  and  thin  pork,  cured  in  ashes.  Poor 
as  it  was,  it  was  sweet  to  me,  for  I  had  not  tasted  a  mouth- 
ful of  of  anything  but  the  horn  of  Hquor  given  me  by  the 
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lieutenant  on  the  battle-field  since  the  morning  of  my  cap- 
ture. We  were  then  placed  in  box  cars  and  taken  to  At- 
lanta. Here  another  small  ration  was  issued  us  the  next 
evening,  and  we  were  placed  in  the  stockade  at  that  place 
prepared  for  prisoners,  and  deserters  from  their  army. 

In  passing  us  into  the  stockade,  they  stole,  I  will  not 
call  it  anything  else,  all  the  blankets,  knives  and  other  ar- 
ticles our  men  happened  to  have.  Next  morning  they 
marched  us  out  of  the  stockade  down  into  the  city  to  a  nice 
shady  grove,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  large  brick 
church.  Here  they  issued  us  some  rations,  four  or  five  ra- 
tions being  about  equal  to  what  one  man  could  eat.  Most  of 
us  had  some  money,  but  did  not  dare  use  it  in  the  Confed- 
eracy. I  had  sold  my  sword  belt  to  a  Confederate  officer  the 
day  before  and  he  had  kindly  offered  me  fifteen  dollars  in 
Confederate  money,  of  course,  for  it,  remarking  at  the  time 
that  I  had  better  take  it  or  some  of  their  men  would  take  it 
from  me.  This  man  was  honest  and  perhaps  gave  me  what 
he  thought  it  worth  to  him,  but  to  me  the  fifteen  dollars  was 
only  equal  to  about  two  dollars  in  our  money.  Yet  it  bought 
bread,  and  bread  was  what  we  wanted.  The  night  we  lay 
in  the  church-yard  we  fared  sumptuously.  We  had  a  nice 
green-sward  for  our  bed  and  God's  starry  canopy  for  our 
covering. 

The  next  morning  we  were  formed  in  four  ranks  and 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Atlanta.  Every  available 
place  was  occupied  along  our  Hne  of  march  by  men,  women 
and  children  of  all  ages,  sizes  and  colors.  Many  of  the 
women  could  not  restrain  themselves.  They  were  so  over- 
joyed at  our  capture  and  were  continually  jeering  us,  ''Good 
morning,  Yank,''  or  "What  horrid  looking  men,"  then 
others,  "Yes,  there  is  your  Northern  mudsills,"  "Why  do 
they  take  such  brutes  prisoners,  I  want  to  know?"  In  fact, 
at  all  the  towns  along  our  route  from  Tunnel  Hill  to  Rich- 
mond, those  taunts  were  hurled  at  us  by  the  women,  and 
at  some  places  they  were  cheering  and  waving  the  black 
flag,  as  well  as  the  confederate  flag.  It  is  an  old  saying 
and  true,  too,  that  "Yankees  are  hard  to  beat."  So  on  this 


occasion  we  set  out  to  drown  their  taunts  by  singing  '  'We 
are  Coming  Father  Abraham  Three  Hundred  Thousand 
Strong,"  and  ''Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  are  March- 
ing,'^ and  when  the  chorus  was  struck  every  man,  whether 
he  could  sing  or  not,  joined  in,  so  that  with  our  sturdy 
tread  and  voice,  nothing  could  be  heard  in  that  city  but  the 
yankees,  until  we  were  crushed  into  stock  cars,  some  of 
which  v/ere  very  fresh,  for  they  had  just  been  used  in  ship- 
ping cattle  and  hogs  from  Texas  and  Arkansas  to  their 
armies. 

Nothing  unusual  occurred  between  Atlanta  and  Rich- 
mond, except  at  Augusta,  where  we  were  again  re-shipped. 
A  fine-haired  "Reb,"  came  walking  along  our  lines  cursing 
and  swearing  v/hat  he  would  do  with  us  if  he  had  his  say. 
About  the  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  send  us  to  '  'King- 
dom-Come" soon,  if  not  sooner.  The  taunts  of  this  man 
were  to  much  for  our  men  to  bear,  and  as  he  passed  along 
our  line  he  came  just  a  little  too  close  to  a  large  man  of 
Company  D  of  the  regiment.  By  some  singular  operation 
of  the  muscles  of  his  right  arm  he  straightened  it  out  on 
the  saucy  "Reb."  and  the  last  we  saw  of  him  some  of  his 
friends  were  picking  him  out  of  the  dust  and  dirt.  We  all 
expected  fun,  but  the  size  of  our  crowd  restrained  them, 
and  nothing  wan  said,  but  one  of  the  guards  was  heard  to 
remark,  '  'It  served  him  right,  let  him  keep  his  mouth  shut. " 

From  Augusta  we  went  on  to  Richmond,  stopping  but 
once  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  where  we  were  again  un- 
loaded and  given  another  of  their  rations,  about  the  same 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  except  that  the  hardtack  was 
made  of  rice  flour,  and  was  so  hard  that  one  biscuit  would 
last  a  man  a  month. 

THE  PRISON 

We  arrived  at  Richmond  after  dark,  and  were  marched 
from  the  depot  to  Libby  Prison,  where  the  officers  were 
separated  from  the  men.  About  twenty-five  of  us  were 
ushered  into  the  prison  ofiace  at  a  time,  where  we  were  in- 
formed we  were  to  be  searched,  but  if  any  of  us  had  money 
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and  would  give  it  up  voluntarily,  an  account  would  be  kept 
and  the  same  paid  to  us  in  installments  of  confederate 
money  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange— at  that  time  seven 
for  one.  I  gave  up  all  of  mine.  Some,  however,  who  were 
sharper,  managed  to  smuggle  some  in  and  did  well  by  so 
doing.  We  were  then  searched  and  they  took  whatever 
they  found  on  us  of  value.  Then  they  ushered  us  up  stairs 
into  the  prison  proper,  where  we  were  met  by  our  own 
men— prisoners— many  of  whom  had  been  there  for  a  long 
time,  principally  from  Gettysburg.  A  more  woebegone, 
forlorn  set  of  men  I  never  saw.  Some  were  almost  naked, 
unkempt,  and  I  might  say  unwashed.  Though  water  was 
plenty,  they  had  no  soap. 

The  first  man  to  greet  me  w^as  W.  N.  Berry  of  our 
county,  then  an  officer  in  the  5th  Cavalry,  and  formerly  a 
member  of  my  company.  He  held  me  by  the  hand  and  led 
me  off  to  one  side,  where  he  shared  his  scanty  rations,  con- 
sisting of  cornbread,  made  from  meal  unbolted,  and  James 
River  water,  I  ate  all  the  bread,  not  knowing  when  the 
next  meal  would  be  seen.  We  talked  until  we  heard  the 
sentinels  on  the  outside  cry  out  ''Eight  o'clock,  Post  Num- 
ber 18,  all  is  well,''  "Eight  o'clock.  Post  Number  22,  all  is 
well,"  and  so  on  down  the  line.  This  call  was  made  every 
hour  during  the  night.  At  eight  o'clock  or  soon  after  all 
lights  in  the  prison  had  to  be  out.  Berry  gathered  up  his 
two  old  parts  of  blankets,  spread  one  on  the  floor,  and  kindly 
invited  me  to  share  his  bed  with  him;  so,  with  my  boots  for 
a  pillow,  I  turned  in  to  spend  my  first  night  in  Libby.  This 
was  our  bed  during  that  winter,  with  the  exception  of  an 
additional  old  blanket  they  issued  to  us  tov/ard  Christmas. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a  rebel  sergeant 
by  the  name  of  Ross,  with  a  dozen  guards,  came  in  when 
we  were  ordered  to  fall  in  for  roll-call.  This  was  repeated 
daily  and  done  in  this  way:  We  were  formed  in  two  ranks 
across  the  room,  with  a  guard  at  each  door  connecting  the 
rooms,  when  Sergeant  Ross  would  pass  down  the  line  and 
count  us.  At  these  roll-calls  we  used  to  have  lots  of  fun, 
as  there  were  always  from  one  to  a  dozen  in  each  line. 
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After  being  counted  once  we  would  slip  around  to  the  end 
of  the  line  and  be  counted  again.  As  a  consequence  his 
counts  never  agreed.  We  had  two  reasons  for  doing  this. 
One  was,  that  if,  by  chance,  any  of  our  men  escaped,  it  would 
be  some  time  before  they  discovered  it.  Another  was,  to 
annoy  them  as  much  as  possible,  which  it  did,  for  Maj. 
Turner,  the  officer  in  command  was  heard  to  ask  Sergeant 
Ross,  '  'How  the  hell  it  come  he  never  could  make  his  counts 
agree. ' '    '  'Major, ' '  he  said,  '  'there  are  over  eight  hundred 

yankee  officers  in  there  and  not  a  d  n  fool  among  them, 

and  if  the  Lord  was  here  himself  he  could  not  count  eight 
hundred  hve  yankees." 

About  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  each  day  our  rations  for 
one  day  were  sent  around  to  us  in  a  wagon.  These  rations 
consisted  of  cornbread  from  unbolted  meal  without  salt,  a 
small  quantity  of  rice  or  black-eyed  peas;  or  in  their  stead, 
for  a  change,  I  supposed  turnips  were  issued,  about  one 
turnip  to  two  men;  once  or  twice  a  week  a  little  salt  and 
meat  of  some  kind,  usually  beef,  or  perhaps  as  some 
thought,  mule  meat.  They  also  issued  once  a  week  a  small 
quantity  of  something  they  called  soap,  and  daily  two  small 
sticks  of  green  pine  wood  to  the  man.  With  this  we  had 
to  cook,  heat  the  water  if  we  washed  our  clothes,  and  keep 
warm,  or  rather  keep  from  freezing,  for  we  all  suffered 
terribly  from  the  cold.  The  wood  we  split  with  our  pen 
knives  (some  of  us  had  been  permitted  to  keep  our  knives, 
especially  if  small  or  old)  into  shavings  so  as  to  be  able  to 
burn  them  when  it  might  do  us  the  most  good.  Although 
I  fared  much  harder,  if  possible,  afterwards,  this  was  the 
darkest  time  during  my  imprisonment,  for  I  found  there 
was  no  prospect  for  exchange. 

No  clothing  except  what  I  had  on  when  captured,  no 
rations  that  a  man  could  live  on,  I  then  thought,  no  fuel  to 
keep  us  from  freezing  to  death,  nothing  but  the  naked 
brick  walls  and  floor,  I  took  the  blues  and  for  three  long 
dreadful  weeks  I  did  nothing  but  walk  the  floor  from  early 
morn  till  the  Rebel  sound  of  "Post  No,  1,  8  o'clock,  and  all 
is  weir'  was  heard,  then  I  lay  down  to  sleep  as  best  I 
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could.  I  had  no  conversation  with  our  own  officers,  merely 
said  "yes''  and  '*no''  to  questions  asked.  In  other  words, 
I  had  given  up  completely  and  was  fast  sinking  under  the 
great  strain  on  my  mind,  which  carried  off  so  many  men, 
even  in  our  own  army,  when  the  surgeon  of  our  regiment, 
Dr.  Sealy,  who  had  been  captured  at  the  same  time,  but 
kept  back  at  the  hospital  to  attend  our  wounded,  was 
brought  in.  He  v/as  a  good  doctor,  and  took  in  the  situa- 
tion. As  I  was  following  my  daily  occupation  of  walking 
to  and  fro  he  came  alongside  of  me,  and  took  me  by  the 
arm,  saying,  ''Look  here  Captain,  you  are  fretting  your- 
self to  death  over  this.  There  is  no  need  of  that.  We 
can't  help  it.  We  did  our  duty.  If  you  should  get  the 
least  sick  in  this  condition,  you  would  die  in  spite  of  fate." 
The  spell  was  broken,  I  saw  the  point.  I  turned  and  looking 
him  squarely  in  the  face,  I  said,  '  'You  are  correct,  doctor, ' ' 
and  with  my  right  hand  up-lifted,  I  told  him  I  would  live 
it  through.  And  to  Dr.  Sealy  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  I 
can  never  repay,  for  I  have  ever  since  believed,  and  believe 
it  as  firmly  to-night,  as  that  I  am  standing  here,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  him  I  would  never  have  left  that  prison 
alive.  I  was  myself  again,  though  somewhat  worse  for 
wear,  and  immediately  set  myself  about  to  cheer  up  my 
fellow  prisoners  by  playing  tricks  on  them,  telhng  stories 
—anything  to  amuse  and  enhven  them.  I  have  had  the 
satisfaction  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  hearing 
from  one  officer  at  least,  living  in  Ohio,  who  sent  his  re- 
spects to  me  by  a  gentleman  living  in  our  neighborhood, 
and  said  he  always  felt  sure  he  owed  his  life  to  me,  for 
had  it  not  been  for  me,  he  certainly  would  have  died. 

About  this  time,  an  arrangement  was  made  for  us  to 
receive  provisions  from  home.  I  at  once  wrote,  and  in  a 
short  time,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Sealy,  ordered  a  box 
of  provisions  from  a  wholesale  house  in  St.  Louis.  His 
box  came  first,  then  mine,  from  home,  and  every  boat  that 
came  up  for  some  time  was  loaded  with  boxes  for  the  pris- 
oners. Sometimes  the  boxes  would  lie  there  for  weeks 
before  they  called  us  to  get  them.     At  first  they  would 
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open  them  and  examine  the  contents  in  our  presence,  and 
we  got  all  that  was  sent,  but  this  was  only  for  a  short 
time.  Afterwards  they  were  examined  at  their  leisure, 
and  we  were  called  to  get  our  boxes  when  it  suited  them, 
and  when  opened  were  some  times  found  to  be  entirely 
empty.  They  could  not  stand  the  temptation  of  seeing  the 
best  of  provisions  from  God's  country  coming  to  us,  and 
themselves  deprived  of  them.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
to  our  government  that  they  were  stealing  all  sent  us,  this 
arrangement  of  supply  was  discontinued,  but  it  had  been 
a  great  benefit  to  us.  Besides  furnishing  us  with  some- 
thing we  could  live  on,  from  the  boxes  we  constructed 
seats  upon  which  to  sit,  and  tables  from  which  to  eat  Up 
to  this  time,  we  either  had  to  stand  all  day,  or  sit  on  the 
floor.  Our  condition  was  horrible,  for  the  building  and  men 
were  alive  with  vermin.  But  time,  which  stops  for  noth- 
ing, rolled  on.  Christmas  came.  I  had  some  money,  and 
thought  I  would  surprise  Capt.  Berry  with  a  good  Christ- 
mas dinner,  so  I  sent  out  a  ten  dollar  bill,  ordered  a  chicken 
and  a  few  vegetables,  but  all  I  received  was  a  chicken,  and 
a  very  small  one  at  that,  about  as  large  as  my  fist.  So  we 
had  but  little  more  than  the  name  of  having  a  chicken 
dinner.  That  Christmas  we  were  allowed  to  write  letters 
home,  but  all  letters  sent  and  received  were  inspected  and 
if  nothing  in  them,  as  they  thought,  detrimiental,  they  were 
forwarded  or  delivered.  The  letters  sent  to  us,  came  in 
packages.  Some  officer  would  mount  a  box  and  call  off 
the  names.  Oh,  what  excitement,  what  a  time,  when 
the  mails  arrived!  I  will  not  undertake  to  describe 
it.  I  could  not  do  it.  I  have  seen  great  stalwart  men,  who 
have  faced  death  upon  many  a  field  of  battle,  disappointed 
in  not  receiving  the  small  missive  from  loved  ones  at  home 
—a  wife,  a  sweetheart,  a  mother  or  father— walk  off,  sit 
down  and  weep  like  a  child.  At  first  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  the  length  of  our  letters,  but  this  was  cut  down  to 
six  lines  per  letter. 

I  could  relate  many  things  that  were  done  during  this ' 
winter,  —digging  the  famous  tunnel,  trinkets  manufactured 
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from  the  empty  fruit  cans  and  boxes— but  time  will  not 
permit.  We  had  men  in  there  who  could  do  almost  any- 
thing. We  had  one  man  who  positively  made  a  clock  with 
no  tools  save  his  old  knife,  a  file  and  gimlet,  placed  it  upon 
the  wall  with  bricks  for  weights.  He  worked  months  at 
it  until  it  kept  time  with  their  best  chronometers.  I  have 
seen  Rebel  congressmen  come  in  and  v/ith  their  gold 
watches  in  hand,  time  it  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  He  was 
offered  one  thousand  dollars  in  Confederate  money  for  it, 
but  told  them  *no,  they  did  not  have  money  enough  in  the 
Confederacy  to  buy  it. '  When  we  left  Libby  he  smashed 
it  to  pieces. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  go  close  or  look  out  of  the 
windows.  One  day,  in  our  room,  a  man  went  too  near,  the 
guard  below  fired,  the  ball  passed  through  the  prisoner's 
head,  and  he  dropped  to  the  floor  a  lifeless  corpse,  his  blood 
to  mark  the  spot  where  he  fell.  Those  stains  remained 
upon  the  floor  as  long  as  I  remained  in  Libby.  This  man 
was  the  only  one  killed  while  I  was  there  but  they  would 
fire  at  us  upon  the  slightest  pretext. 

The  winter  of  1863-4  finally  wore  away.  Spring  came 
and  with  it  Grant  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  East.  He 
soon  forced  Lee  back  on  Richmond  and  they  had  to  get  us 
out  of  there,  so  one  night,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  I 
think,  we  were  notified  to  be  ready  to  leave  by  four  o'clock 
next  morning  and  to  go  in  light  marching  order.  Many 
still  had  plenty  of  provisions,  and  by  this  means  the  "Rebs'' 
sought  to  get  them.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things, 
they  wese  disappointed,  for  we  dumped  everything,  coffee, 
sugar,  canned  goods  and  all,  into  the  sink,  then  smashed 
our  rude  chairs,  tables,  mice  cages,  and  my  Ohio  friend  his 
clock,  into  sHvers. 

Berry  and  I  had  a  part  of  a  ham  left,  and  we  con- 
cluded to  hang  onto  that,  and  it  was  well  for  us.  We 
could  have  taken  nearly  all  we  had  with  us  for  they  only 
marched  us  across  the  river,  then  shipped  us  in  the  same 
old  box  cars  southward.  We  went  whither  we  knew  not, 
until  in  the  course  of  time  they  dumped  us  out  at  Macon, 
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Georgia.  There  we  camped  in  the  old  fairground. 
Camp  Oglethorpe  it  was  called,  after  the  man  who  had 
donated  the  ground  for  the  fair,  a  part  of  which  they  had 
taken  for  the  stockade.  There  we  remained  until  late  in 
the  summer,  until  Sherman  had  driven  Johnson  back  to 
Atlanta.  Our  rations  here  consisted  of  only  a  pint  of  un- 
bolted cornmeal  per  day  to  the  man,  and  sorghum  molasses. 
Those  who  had  money  could  send  out  and  buy  provisions. 
I  had  been  reduced  to  a  five  dollar  greenback  that  some 
friend  had  given  me,  w^hich  I  was  trying  to  keep  for  an 
emergency,  and  hanging  on  to  like  a  dog  to  a  root.  I  be- 
came sick,  and  could  no  longer  eat  mush  and  sorghum,  so 
I  concluded  to  let  it  go.  The  best  I  could  get  for  it  was 
fifteen  dollars  in  Confederate  money.  I  pondered  over  in 
my  m.ind  what  I  most  wanted.  I  concluded  to  send  out 
four  dollars  and  get  some  turnips;  soon  in  came  my  tur- 
nip, not  turnips,  for  one  small  turnip  was  all  I  received  for 
my  four  dollars.  In  these  barracks  we  had  open  sheds  to 
stay  under  during  the  rain  and  sleep  under  at  night.  There 
it  was  Capt.  Berry  made  his  escape.  After  this  Lieut. 
Gross,  of  Co.  A.  of  our  regiment,  and  I  messed  together. 
Our  numbers  had  increased  to  several  thousand  by  this 
time.  From  here  I  was  taken  with  about  eight  hundred 
to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  we  remained  in  all  about  six 
weeks,  camped  in  the  old  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  grounds, 
a  beautiful  place  with  plenty  of  large,  live  oaks  to  shade 
us,  and  plenty  of  good  water.  It  was  the  only  place  in  the 
Confederacy  where  we  were  treated  like  men.  We  believe 
they  did  everything  in  their  power  for  us.  They  sent  us 
old  tents  and  lumber.  They  issued  us  daily  rations  of  rice, 
meat  of  some  kind,  bread  or  flour,  salt,  sometimes  vege- 
tables and  soap.  The  commander  came  in  and  told  us, 
'*We  can't  feed  and  care  for  you  as  your  folks  do  our  men, 
but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  the  means  at  my  command, 
and  if  any  rations  are  brought  in  here  that  are  not  strictly 
first  class,  send  them  back.  The  man  that  furnishes  them 
is  paid  for  first  class  rations,  and  he  should  furnish  them. ' ' 
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The  dtizens  there  even  brought  in  some  old  clothing  and 
gave  to  the  most  destitute. 

The  next  move  was  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  v^here  we 
were  put  in  the  churchyard,  with  no  tents,  no  shelter,  the 
burning  sun  above  and  the  scorching  sand  beneath,  right 
under  the  fire  of  our  guns,  and  for  two  days  we  never 
received  a  mouthful  to  eat.  Lfater  they  brought  in  and 
gave  to  us  some  black  peas,  which  we  boiled  in  water,  after 
picking  off  with  our  fingers,  as  many  of  the  black  bugs  that 
came  to  the  surface,  as  we  could.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you, 
how  for  hours,  each  night,  we  stood  enjoying  the  sight  of 
those  monster  shells,  thrown  from  our  batteries,  over  our 
heads,  into  that  rebel  hell,  but  my  time  will  not  allow.  The 
yellow  fever  soon  broke  out  among  our  men.  They  would 
not  receive  them  in  the  hospital,  and  sent  them  back  to  die 
in  the  sand  among  us.  And  right  here  let  me  say:  God 
bless  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  They  came  right  in  as  soon 
as  they  heard  some  of  our  men  were  stricken  vnth  the 
fever,  and  had  tents  brought  in  to  shelter  them.  They 
visited  them  daily,  bringing  them  nourishment  and  cordials, 
doing  all  in  their  power  for  them,  while  living,  and  closing 
their  eyes  after  death.  Again  I  say,  God  bless  them,  and 
let  no  man  say  a  disparaging  word  about  them  to  me.  As 
we  understood,  the  citizens  raised  en  masse  and  demanded 
that  we  be  taken  away  from  there  on  account  of  the  fever. 

We  were  then  taken  to  Columbia,  S.  C. ,  and  corralled 
in  an  old  worn  out  field,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Saluda  River,  where  we  were  without 
shelter,  the  ground  for  our  beds  and  the  heavens  for  our 
covering.  Our  rations  here  were  of  the  poorest  quality, 
meal  and  sorghum.  In  this  condition,  we  remained  until 
the  fall  rains  set  in,  when  by  entreaties  and  persuasions, 
they  agreed  to  parole  a  certain  number  of  us  each  day  to 
go  to  the  adjoining  forest  and  get  logs,  poles,  brush  and 
bark,  anything  we  could  to  build  us  shanties.  Lieut.  Gross 
and  I,  with  an  old  piece  of  board,  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground 
about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  about  five  by  eight  feet 
long,  sloping  a  part  of  one  end  for  our  entrance,  and  at  the 
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side  a  niche  for  our  fire.  By  laying  logs  and  poles  at  side 
and  end,  banking  the  dirt  up  against  them,  covering  the 
same  with  fine  brush  and  bark,  and  with  fine  brush  for  our 
beds,  we  had  rather  a  snug  gopher  hole  to  stay  in. 

ESCAPED 

From  here  it  was  that  I  made  my  first  escape,  while 
this  paroling  and  work  was  going  on.  Some  time  in  the 
month  of  November,  Lieut.  Wakefield,  of  an  Indiana  regi- 
ment, and  I  stood  talking  within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the 
dead  line,  near  the  guard,  where  the  patrolmen  were 
allowed  to  pass  out  and  in,  when  I  noticed  Capt.  Spencer, 
of  Indiana,  pass  out.  I  knew  he  had  not  been  paroled  that 
day,  and  called  Wakefield's  attention  to  it,  when  he  said: 
''Let's  try  it,  come  on,"  and  away  we  started  toward  the 
guard,  talking  about  how  tired  we  were.  As  we  drew  near 
him,  I  remarked  that  this  was  the  last  load  I  intended  to 
make  that  day.  He  heard  me,  looked  us  and  said,  ''Are 
you  paroled  men?"  I  said  "Certainly.  Haven't  we  been 
passing  out  and  in  all  day."  We  were  outside  the  guards, 
free  men  once  more,  but  in  an  enemy's  country,  hundreds 
of  miles  from  our  line  in  any  direction  we  might  take.  We 
passed  on  down  through  the  Rebel  camp  and  into  the  woods 
beyond  where  we  hid  until  after  dark.  There  we  talked 
the  matter  over.  Sherman's  army  was  nearest  us,  some- 
where between  Atlanta  and  Augusta,  but  the  probability 
was  that  all  the  rebel  army  outside  of  Virginia  was  be- 
tween it  and  us,  so  we  thought  it  useless  to  take  that  route. 

We  finally  determined  to  keep  up  the  Saluda  River, 
say  about  one  hundred  miles,  there  cross  over  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  into  East  Tennessee.  With  this  determi- 
nation we  struck  out.  The  night  was  as  dark  as  dark 
could  be,  and  about  ten  o'clock  it  commenced  to  rain.  Still 
we  continued  to  travel  on  until  we  became  thoroughly 
chilled.  We  climbed  into  a  barn  by  the  roadside,  and  tried 
to  find  some  hay  to  creep  into,  but  nothing  could  we  find 
in  there,  but  some  confounded  black  peas  in  the  hull. 
Nevertheless  we  remained  there  until  near  morning,  and 
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until  the  rain  ceased,  then  we  took  our  bearings,  paying 
no  attention  to  roads,  and  when  dayhght  dawned  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  dense  pine  forest.  We  concluded  to  travel 
on  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  when  passing  up  a  hollow  we 
were  discovered  by  that  same  Capt.  Spencer,  whom  I  had 
seen  pass  the  guards  just  before  we  went  out.  He  hailed 
us,  and  there  we  camped  that  day,  and  talked  the  matter 
over,  agreeing  on  our  course  in  everything  but  getting 
**grub.''  I  wanted  to  slip  around  the  shanties  and  beg 
from  the  negroes,  but  this  Capt.  Spencer  opposed  all  the 
time,  saying  as  soon  as  we  did  that  we  would  be  captured. 
He  and  Wakefield  agreed  that  we  had  better  steal  chickens, 
or,  if  we  could,  catch  a  hog.  So  we  started  out  the  second 
night  with  no  settled  purpose  as  to  how  we  should  live. 
Both  of  them  tried  several  times  during  the  night  to  get 
chickens,  but  failed.  Then  we  found  a  drove  of  South 
Carolina  hogs— regular  wind  splitters— but  we  were  so 
weak,  having  gone  without  food  so  long,  all  of  us  together 
could  not  catch  one  poor  old  South  Carolina  hog.  So  we 
traveled  on  till  we  saw  the  break  of  day  in  the  East,  and 
a  large,  white  house  in  our  front  to  the  West.  We  halted, 
and  I  then  told  them  what  I  was  going  to  do.  To  go  with- 
out food  any  longer  was  impossible,  and  if  there  were  any 
negroes  about  that  plantation  I  was  going  to  have  some- 
thing to  eat,  at  the  risk  of  being  re-captured.  They  could 
stay  behind,  if  I  succeeded  I  would  share  with  them,  and 
if  I  was  re-captured  they  would  be  free.  I  struck  out  to  see 
what  I  could  find.  I  found  the  negro  quarters,  and  was 
just  opening  the  gate  when  the  door  of  the  cabin  opened 
within  ten  feet  of  me,  and  out  stepped  a  negro.  I  spoke 
to  him  at  once,  and  told  him  who  I  was,  when  he  replied 
and  said,  *Tou  is  not  going  to  travel  in  day  time,  is  you?'' 
I  said  "No."  **I  can't  give  you  anything  this  morning, 
but  I  can  tell  you  where  to  hide,  and  to-night  I  will  bring 
you  something  to  eat,"  said  he.  "All  right,"  I  said. 
"You  just  go  down  the  road  there  about  one-half  mile  from 
here,  you  will  see  an  old  mill,  shove  the  door  open,  go  in 
and  he  down;  no  one  will  find  you,  as  there  has  not  been  a 
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white  man  there  for  ten  years,  and  to-night  I  will  bring 
you  something  to  eat,  sure.  "  I  then  told  him  I  had  two 
friends  back  in  the  woods,  also  Yankee  officers,  that  I  must 
go  and  get  them.  He  admonished  me  to  hurry  up  as  there 
were  four  white  men  sleeping  in  the  big  white  house.  I 
hastened  back,  got  Wakefield  and  Spencer,  and  we  found 
the  old  mill  as  described.  On  entering  we  found  about  a 
wagonload  of  straw  in  there.  We  closed  the  door,  lay 
down,  and  don't  think  we  were  there  five  minutes  until  we 
were  asleep.  When  we  awoke  the  sun  was  sinking  behind 
the  treetops  in  the  west.  We  looked  out  of  the  crack  and 
saw  people  crossing  over  the  stream  on  a  bridge,  just  below 
the  mill.  Night  came  at  last,  and  how  impatient  we  were 
for  that  negro  to  put  in  his  appearance,  for  none  of  us  had 
tasted  food  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  only 
a  little  mush.  Capt.  Spencer  became  very  restless,  swear- 
ing all  the  time  that  when  the  darkey  did  come  he  would 
bring  some  white  men  with  him,  and  we  would  be  recap- 
tured. He  kept  urging  this  until  I  told  him  he  had  better 
strike  out,  that  I  proposed  to  stay  there  until  I  got  some- 
thing to  eat,  well  knowing  that  I  could  not  travel  a  mile 
without  food  of  some  kind.  Spencer  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  do  this,  so  he  remained.  About  eight  o'clock  we  saw 
the  darkey  with  a  basket  on  his  arm  approaching,  and  in  a 
subdued  tone  he  told  us  to  follow  him.  He  took  us  oif  up 
into  the  woods,  then  set  down  his  basket,  which  contained 
warm  cornbread  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  what  a  delicious 
meal !  I  can  almost  taste  it  yet.  We  ate  every  morsel  he 
brought.  We  stayed  there  and  talked  for  fully  an  hour, 
with  this  darkey,  whom  we  found  to  be  an  intelligent  man. 
He  told  us  the  reason  he  could  not  feed  us  in  the  morning, 
was  that  he  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and  hired  out  by  his 
master  to  a  man  in  the  neighborhood  who  had  a  contract 
for  making  shoes  for  the  army.  He  had  three  miles  to 
walk  every  morning  and  then  had  a  certain  amount  to  do 
each  day.  '  'Golly, ' '  he  said  '  1  worked  hard  and  fast  to-day, 
to  get  my  task  done  so  I  could  come  and  bring  you'ns  some- 
thing to  eat."    He  gave  us  all  the  information  he  could  in 
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regard  to  the  country,  the  towns  we  had  to  miss,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  the  colored  people.  He  said  to  us: 
'  Whenever  you  see  a  colored  person,  man  or  woman,  day 
time  or  night,  and  you  know  they  see  you,  go  right  up  to 
them,  tell  them  who  you  are,  and  you  will  not  be  betrayed 
one  time  in  a  thousand.  They  will  help  you  all  they  can,  but 
if  you  dodge  them,  they  will  tell  the  white  folks.  I  saw  some 
white  men  down  here,  and  they  will  come  after  you  with 
the  hounds,  unless  you  is  close  to  water  you  is  gone  sure. ' ' 
This  information  we  found  correct;  took  him  by  the 
hand,  thanked  him,  and  with  his  blessing  on  us  w^e  again 
struck  out,  feeling  like  new  men.  We  concluded  to  let  no 
opportunity  pass,  but  to  get  rations  whenever  we  thought 
there  was  a  chance,  as  the  plan  was  now  settled  upon  how 
we  were  to  get  them.  That  night  as  we  passed  a  plantation, 
we  saw  a  Hght  in  the  negro  quarters.  Capt.  Spencer  said, 
''Let  me  tackle  them;''  ''All  right,"  we  said.  He  remained 
so  long  we  were  about  to  leave,  thinking  of  course,  he  had 
been  taken  in  out  of  the  wet,  when  he  made  his  appearance 
with  a  good  supply  of  rations.  Capt.  Spencer  said  when 
he  approached  the  house  he  heard  laughing  and  talking, 
and  after  satisfying  himself  that  they  were  colored  folks, 
he  rapped  on  the  door.  A  very  large  old  negro  wench 
opened  the  door.  Seeing  she  was  surprised,  he  said  at 
once,  '  'Auntie,  I  am  a  Yankee  officer,  prisoner  of  war,  and 
just  made  my  escape  from  Columbia,  can  you  give  me 
something  to  eat?''  "The  Lord  bless  you,  God  be  praised, 
come  in  massa,  come  in,  I'll  give  you  all  I's  got  in  the  house, 
and  get  you  more  if  you  can  wait, "  she  said.  On  entering, 
he  found  besides  the  old  lady,  two  young  bucks,  and  after 
drinking,  as  he  said,  two  gallons  of  buttermilk,  they  gave 
him  all  the  bread  and  meat  they  had  in  the  house.  This 
they  tied  up  in  a  nice  clean,  white  cloth.  It  lasted  us  for 
some  time.  The  boys  also  gave  him  all  the  tobacco  they 
had,  an  article  at  that  time  highly  appreciated  by  us.  Here 
it  was  we  learned  that  by  the  next  night  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  a  town  always  picketed.  Captain 
Spencer  came  back  from  that  house  a  stronger  abolitionist 
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than  I  ever  was,  and  no  doubt  he  has  remained  so  to  this 
day,  if  hving.  The  next  night  we  found  a  negro  who  gave 
us  a  haversack  and  piloted  us  around  the  town.  The  next 
time  we  had  to  have  grub,  we  found  two  negro  men  who  took 
and  hid  us,  and  then  went  and  brought  us  provisions,  con- 
sisting of  wheat  and  corn  bread,  sweet  potatoes  and  boiled 
kale,  a  substitute  for  cabbage.  This  they  brought  in  a  large 
basket  with  tablecloth,  plates,  knives  and  forks,  the  first  we 
had  seen  for  months.  We  ate  all  we  could  and  carried  away 
with  us  all  that  our  haversack  and  old  pockets  would  hold. 

One  night,  just  after  passing  the  main  building  on  a 
plantation,  we  saw  a  light  in  a  cabin  some  distance  from 
the  road,  in  the  edge  of  the  timber.  We  saw  a  path 
through  the  brush  running  down  to  the  cabin  and  con- 
cluded there  would  be  a  good  chance  to  get  something  to 
eat,  so  I  struck  out  leaving  Spencer  and  Wakefield  on  the 
main  road.  I  found  that  the  path  led  right  up  to  door. 
The  brush  had  been  cut  away  and  the  house  just  built  of 
logs,  many  of  the  cracks  were  not  even  chinked.  I  could 
hear  laughing  and  talking  in  there,  but  concluded  I  would 
go  around  to  the  east  of  the  home  and  peek  in  to  see  who 
was  there.  As  I  went  to  put  my  hands  against  a  log,  so 
that  I  could  look  in,  I  stubbed  my  toe  against  a  snag,  fell 
against  the  house  running  my  right  arm  to  the  shoulder, 
through  a  crack  and  punching  a  woman  in  the  side.  I 
never  heard  such  screaming  since  I  was  born.  She  and 
her  man  tumbled  out  of  that  bed  quicker  than  a  flash  of 
lightning.  In  place  of  negroes  they  were  poor  white  trash. 
I  stepped  back  into  the  brush  and  stopped  to  see  what  they 
would  say  and  do  about  it,  but  they  were  too  big  cowards 
to  do  anything.  There  were  two  girls  and  two  boys,  or 
rather  young  men,  sitting  by  the  fire  and  the  old  folks  in 
bed.  I  heard  them  urge  the  young  men  to  go  out  and  see 
who  it  was.  I  heard  someone  say,  '  'mebby  it  was  one  of 
them  Yankee  prisoners  that  have  made  their  escape.^'  One 

of  the  young  fellows  said  '  'he  did  not  care  a  d  n  if  it 

was,  he  was  not  going  out.''  Satisfying  myself  that  I 
would  not  be  welcome  there,  I  left  without  getting  any 
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rations,  but  leaving  one  woman  about  as  badly  scared  as 
perhaps  she  ever  she  was  in  her  life. 

RE-CAPTURED 

The  next  effort  that  we  made  to  get  food  we  were  dis- 
covered by  a  white  man.  We  got  out  of  there  with  all  haste 
and  in  a  short  time  heard  the  hounds  on  our  track,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  we  were  re-captured  by  a  dozen  men  on 
horseback,  with  the  aid  of  hounds.  Here  we  would  have 
fared  roughly  had  it  not  been  that  two  of  the  men  were 
furloughed  soldiers,  one  of  whom  I  had  become  acquainted 
with  at  Charleston.  While  these  soldiers  were  talking  with 
us,  the  old  *  Vebs"  were  planning  what  to  do  with  us,  but 
one  of  the  soldiers  stepped  up  to  them  and  told  them  that 
the  first  man  that  injured  a  hair  of  our  heads  would  be  a 
dead  man,  that  they  knew  what  was  what,  that  it  was  our 
business  to  escape  if  we  could,  and  their  business  to  keep 
us,  and,  that  they  would  take  care  of  us.  They  told  us  not 
to  be  uneasy,  that  they  would  see  v/e  were  not  harmed. 
They  treated  us  well  that  night,  and  the  next  day  they  took 
us  to  the  nearest  railroad  station  and  back  to  Columbia, 
where  they  put  us  in  jail  the  first  night,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing sent  us  out  to  camp  Sorghum,  where  we  met  our  old 
comrades,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  days  and  nights.  I 
took  up  my  old  bed  of  fine  brush  and  returned  to  my  rations 
of  miush.  In  the  eleven  nights  we  only  made  sixty  miles 
from  camp,  but  how  far  we  traveled  no  one  knows. 

Soon  after  this  as  Sherman  was  nearing  the  sea  they 
began  to  let  up  on  us,  and  prepared  barracks  for  us  in  the 
State  Asylum  grounds  near  the  city,  where  we  had  shelter 
at  least.  The  nights  were  so  chilly  and  cold  we  were  com- 
pelled to  rake  the  coals  and  ashes  away  where  we  had  fires 
during  the  day,  and  spread  our  old  blankets  on  the  hot 
ground  in  order  to  get  any  sleep,  and  many  a  louse  was 
scorched  to  death  in  that  way.  But  the  thing  now  was 
getting  desperate  with  them,  Sherman  was  at  Savannah 
and  Graat  at  Pittsburg.  Their  monied  men  were  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  their  Confederate  money.  They  got 
permission,  and  through  some  of  our  officers  who  were 
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always  favorites  of  theirs,  they  offered  us  five  hundred 
dollars  in  Confederate  money  for  our  draft  through  some 
bank  on  some  friend  at  home,  for  one  hundred  dollars  in 
gold.  I  availed  myself,  and  so  did  Lieut.  Gross,  of  this 
opportunity,  and  we  had  one  thousand  dollars  in  money. 
I  drew  on  a  friend  through  the  Mattoon  Bank.  At  that 
time  Mattoon  had  no  bank.  This  five  hundred  dollars  was 
worth  at  that  time  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
dollars,  which  latter  amount  I  offered  to  repay  them  in 
after  years  when  writing  to  them  about  it,  but  they  did  not 
seem  willing  to  accept,  and  of  course  never  got  anything — 
just  dumped  it  in  with  the  balance  of  their  losses  and  let 
it  go.  After  we  received  this  thousand  dollars  we  spent 
it  in  about  this  way:  Gross,  m_y  partner,  was  entirely 
barefooted.  We  bought  him  a  pair  of  heavy  brogan  shoes, 
for  which  we  paid  one  hundred  dollars.  The  soles  of  my 
boots  were  worn  entirely  through.  I  had  no  socks.  I  sent 
my  boots  out  and  had  them  half  soled,  which  cost  me 
twenty-six  dollars.  I  bought  a  pair  of  cotton  socks  for  ten 
dollars.  We  bought  some  cotton  batting  and  put  it 
between  our  old  blankets,  and  oh,  what  a  glorious  bed  we 
had!  We  paid  ten  dollars  a  pound  for  beef,  one  dollar  a 
spoonful  for  soda,  salt  or  pepper. 

Sherman  started  north,  and  they  had  to  get  us  out  of 
there,  so  we  were  taken  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  where  I  again 
made  my  escape,  but  was  recaptured  by  the  home  guards 
the  same  night.  We  were  paroled  and  sent  north,  stop- 
ping at  Raleigh,  N.  C. ,  a  day  or  two,  as  we  understood  for 
want  of  transportation.  While  there  the  Masons  of  Raleigh 
got  up  for  those  of  us  who  belonged  to  the  fraternity,  a 
splendid  dinner,  and  sent  it  out  to  camp  in  charge  of  three 
or  four  of  the  oldest  members  of  their  lodge.  One  of  them 
told  me  they  were  as  quiet  about  the  matter  as  they  could 
be,  and  had  it  not  been  that  they  were  old  and  feeble  they 
could  never  have  got  out  of  the  city  that  day.  We  re- 
mained there  but  a  few  days,  when  we  boarded  the  same 
old  stock  cars  for  Wilmington,  N.  C. ,  then  in  possession  of 
our  forces. 
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THE  EXCHANGE 

When  we  arrived  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  city 
on  the  west  bank  of  Cape  Fear  River,  we  looked  out  and 
saw  our  pickets  and  our  flag  waving".  I  cannot  describe 
my  feelings.  I  will  not  undertake  it.  We  were  ordered 
out  of  the  cars  and  formed  in  two  ranks,  and  marched  to 
the  picket,  where  the  flag  of  truce  was  waving.  There  a 
company  of  our  soldiers  in  nice,  clean,  new  uniforms  were 
drawn  up  in  line  with  open  ranks,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  our  officers  on  one  side,  and  the  Confederate  officers 
on  the  other,  counting  us  off  and  checking  us  on  the  parole 
papers.  Our  soldiers  stood  at  "present  arms,''  and  after 
we  were  inside  our  lines,  and  no  mistake,  we  threw  away 
our  old  blankets;  some  cheered,  some  shouted,  and  others 
wept.  We  were  told  by  our  officers  to  cross  the  river, 
where  rations  were  provided  for  us,  and  sure  enough  there 
was  good  bread,  soup,  hardtack,  bacon,  beef,  and  barrels 
of  genuine  Lincoln  coffee.  We  were  told  that  steamboats 
were  lying  there  ready  to  take  us  to  the  city,  but  it  would 
take  some  time  to  get  the  sick  on  board.  Those  of  us  who 
felt  able  to  walk  started  out  on  foot.  Our  troops  were 
camped  along  the  road  clear  into  the  city,  and  every  regi- 
ment, brigade  and  division  was  drawn  up  in  line  with  open 
ranks  to  receive  us,  and  soldiers  in  line  would  throw  off 
their  clothing  and  toss  it  to  the  most  needy.  In  fact,  I 
never  realized  how  destitute  we  were  until  I  saw  the  con- 
trast. Here  I  saw  the  first  negro  soldiers,  a  full  division, 
and  as  they  stood  there  in  open  ranks  at  ''present  arms'' 
as  we  passed  through,  with  everything  as  neat  as  a  pin,  I 
thought  that  they  were  as  fine  a  looking  set  of  soldiers  as 
I  had  ever  seen,  and  all  of  the  prisoners  seemed  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  for  we  cheered  from  the  time  we  reached 
them  until  we  passed  through  their  lines.  When  we 
arrived  in  the  city  we  were  met  by  the  sanitary  commit- 
tee, who  had  placed  at  different  points  along  the  lines  of 
march,  barrels  of  punch  and  eggnog,  so  that  in  passing 
anyone  who  wished  could  drink,  and  with  the  barrels  they 
had  tables  with  seats,  and  everything  that  man  could  wish 
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to  eat.  Those  who  were  able  to  pass  on  to  Annapohs  were 
not  given  clean  clothes,  but  those  who  were  sick,  or  too 
much  reduced  to  stand  the  sea  voyage,  were  taken  charge 
of  by  the  sanitary  committee,  washed,  clothed,  and  placed 
in  the  hospital  on  good  clean  cots.  I  took  the  first  boat  for 
Annapolis,  and  arrived  there  on  Sunday  evening.  A  great 
crowd  lined  the  wharf  to  see  us  land,  principally  officers 
and  soldiers;  the  gang  plank  was  thrown  out  and  we 
marched  off.  And  as  we  did  I  had  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  seeing  United  States  detectives  pick  out  those  sharks 
among  us  who  had  played  toady  to  the  *'Rebs,''  and  as- 
sisted in  filching  and  robbing  us  when  we  were  prisoners. 
I  immediately  went  to  headquarters  and  registered  there. 
There  were  two  long  tables  arranged,  with  plenty  of  writ- 
ing material  for  us.  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
family,  and  one  to  Secretary  Stanton,  asking  for  a  muster 
out  or  a  leave  of  absence.  We  were  then  told  where  the 
bath  houses  were,  and  that  the  Quarter-master  would  fur- 
nish us  with  common  clothing;  then  if  we  wished  we  could 
go  out  a  mile  from  town  to  parole  camp  where  headquar- 
ters and  rations  would  be  furnished  us,  or  we  could  remain 
in  the  city  at  our  own  expense, 

I  concluded  to  remain  in  the  city  if  I  could,  so  two  or 
three  others  and  I  went  down  into  the  business  part  of  the 
city,  and  we  soon  struck  a  gentleman  from  Jerusalem.  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me  where  I  could  get  into  a 
clothing  store.  ''Yes.  I  keeps  clothing  for  sale  in  here; 
you  waits  a  bit,  I  goes  round,  I  lets  you  in,"  and  so  he  did. 
He  had  a  large  stock  of  clothing.  When  inside  I  told  him 
who  we  were,  and  that  we  did  not  have  a  cent  of  money, 
but  that  we  would  not  leave  until  we  got  money,  and  if  he 
would  let  us  each  have  a  suit  of  clothes  we  would  surely 
pay  him.  "All  right,  I  sells  you  anydings  you  want.''  By 
this  time  there  were  twenty  men  at  the  door  trying  to  get 
in,  and  before  we  were  half  through  the  store  was  packed. 
He  called  his  wife  and  all  the  help  he  had,  and  the  old  lady 
waited  on  your  humble  servant.  I  shed  my  old,  dirty, 
ragged,  lousy  clothes  right  there,  and  walked  out  of  that 
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store  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  on  from  head  to  foot. 
When  the  Pay-master  came  around  and  paid  us  two  months 
pay,  I  went  down  and  paid  the  Hebrew  gentleman  just 
$80.00  for  that  suit  of  clothes,  and  not  a  very  fine  one  at 
that.  We  then  struck  out  to  find  a  boarding  house.  The 
legislature  was  in  session  and  all  the  hotels  were  crowded. 
Everywhere  we  inquired  they  told  us  that  they  did  not 
think  we  could  find  lodging  in  the  city  We  were  about  to 
give  up  the  chase  and  go  out  to  camp,  when  a  negro  came 
in  play  again.  We  met  him  on  the  sidewalk,  it  was  then 
after  dark.  He  said  there  was  no  place  that  he  knew  of 
except  one  place  on  the  next  street.  '1  will  go  and  show 
you  the  house/'  We  rang  the  bell  and  a  lady  came  to  the 
door.  At  first  she  said  "no,"  then  after  studying  a  bit, 
said  that  if  we  could  all  occupy  one  room  she  would  take 
us.  Of  course  we  could,  and  a  very  nice  place  we  found  it 
to  be.  I  remained  there  about  two  weeks,  when  I  received 
from  Washington  my  leave  of  absence,  and  at  once  started 
for  home,  via  Baltimore,  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg,  Indian- 
apolis, and  arrived  home  some  time  in  April  in  1865,  the 
second  time  I  had  seen  my  home  in  nearly  four  years. 

Now,  one  word  in  regard  to  these  prisoners  of  war,  and 
I  am  done.  No  man  can  write  and  no  pen  or  pencil  describe 
—it  would  require  thebrilhancy  of  artists  to  do  this— what 
they  endured,  and  all  for  their  country.  Yet  some 
thoughtless  persons  may  think  or  say,  that  after  they  were 
captured  they  rendered  their  country  no  service.  Nay, 
verily  nay,  this  is  not  so.  For  every  prisoner  suffering  in 
the  south  we  held  one  or  more  of  their  men.  Our  places 
in  the  army  could  be  supplied  from  our  dense  population, 
theirs  was  exhausted,  and  every  man  of  theirs  that  we  cap- 
tured was  the  samie  as  dead  to  them.  It  was  the  prisoners 
on  our  side  that  were  suffering,  not  the  government,  for 
any  of  us  at  any  time  could  have  been  released  from  this 
hell  on  earth  by  turning  traitor,  but  I  am  glad  in  my  heart 
that  but  few  did.  I  believe  yet  that  the  blood  of  those 
thousands  of  prisoners  who  he  buried  in  southern  soil, 
butchered,  starved  and  murdered  without  any  provocation 
will  yet  water  the  tree  of  Liberty  in  the  southern  portion 
of  our  country.  Philip  Welshimer. 


